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BOSTON—"“HUB OF THE UNIVERSE” 


More than one hundred years ago Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in his series of papers published in the 
New England Magazine under the title "The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table," made the following pronounce- 
ment: 

"Boston State-house is the hub of the solar 
systen. " 

With the more conservative statement that Boston 
is the Hub of the Metropolitan Area there can be no 
quarrel--situated as it is at the gateway to New 
England with its excellent pier and harbor facilities 
many of which are now being improved as a part of 
a long-range development program; and its great 
commercial airport on the shore of the harbor, 
within 14 miles of the center of down-town Boston, 
tied in directly with the major highway and rapid 
transit systems, and with the three major railroads 
serving rich industrial sections in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. 

This result has not come about overnight, nor 
has it been achieved without planning. It had its 
beginning when twelve members of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company met in Cambridge in Old England, on 
August 26, 1629, and signed their names to an agree- 
ment binding them and their families to "pass the 
seas (under God's protection) to New England," 
there "to inhabit and continue" provided that the 
charter and the government under it be legally 
transferred and established there. Two days later 
the Company as a whole voted to support this deter- 
mination, the Massachusetts Bay Colony came into 
existence, and the distinctive beginnings of Boston 
were assured. 

The territory included in the original charter 
was generous, extending along the coast, from three 
miles north of the Merrimac River to three miles 
south of the Charles, and westward to the Pacific 
Ocean - although it is but fair to say it was the 
general belief at that time that the Pacific itself 
was only a few miles west of the Hudson River. 

In the meantime the Massacmsetts Bay Company 
in England engaged Thomas Graves, a skillful engineer 
of Kent, to go to New England in their interests and 
lay out a town. This he proceeded to do, arriving 
first in Salem but soon removing in company with 
about one hundred others to Charlestown, a district 
Which became formally annexed to Boston in 1874. 
There he proceeded without delay to "model and lay 





out the form of the town with streets about the hill" 
providing for each inhabitant a two-acre lot to plant 
upon. There the first subdivision was accomplished 
with due regard to topography and area requirements. 
The transfer to the mainland was accomplished shortly 
thereafter, prompted by sickness, grief, hunger and 
a lack of good water, thereby effecting the actual 
settlement of Boston on September 17, 1630. 

The problems which arose in the first two and 
a half centuries of the life of the city, as a result 
of the annexation of adjacent cammunities, and the 
resulting coordination of disjointed street systems, 
as well as the difficulties involved in the levelling 
of the hills of the original Trimountaine, the fil- 
ling in of the coves, and the development of school, 
fire, police, health and recreational systems, all 
were of & nature and a complexity to compel the ap- 
plication of the very highest form of city plaming 
principles and practices in their conception and 
accomplishment. Unfortunately these projects were 
undertaken as separate and isolated problems, and 
the solutions arrived at were for the most part dic- 
tated by expediency, without the benefit of 4 com- 
prehensive progran. 

The first specific reference to a conscious 
and comprehensive plan for Boston is found in the 
report of Robert Fleming Gourlay, published in 1844. 
Mr. Gourlay was a native of Fife, near Edinburgh, 
who, after a residence of four months in this country, 
submitted to the authorities a report in the form 
of a pamphlet, consisting of a collection of letters, 
notes, plans, etc., preceded by a short discussim 
of conditions in New York, all appearing under the 
caption "Plans for Beautifying New York and for En- 
larging and Improving the City of Bostm, being 
Studies to Illustrate the Science of City Building.” 

Speaking from a city of one hundred thousand 
persons in 1844, Gourlay declared that Boston fifty 
years thereafter would contain five hundred thousand 
souls. The actual number was 496,920. Within a 
century, he prophesied a million at least. In the 
"great metropolis" which Gourlay visualized, this 
figure has been more than realized. 

While at first glance, Gourlay's plan might 
appear wholly fantastic, a certain significance is 
to be found in his forecast of a subway system. 
In connection with his project for "sub-urban rail- 
ways," the ultimate need of Which he emphasized 
some ten years before Boston had ever seen a horse 
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car, upon grounds which later proved wholly valid, 
Gourlay declared that the better to avoid congestion 
in the streets it would be well to carry the sub- 
urban and distributing railways through the city 
proper by means of tunnels. One of these tunnels 
he projected from the West Boston Bridge to a point 
very near the South Boston of today, a plan which 
took shape seventy years later in the Dorchester- 
Cambridge tunnel. Gourlay's subway from the Lowell 
Railroad, now the North Station, is an almost equally 
close parallel to the present Tremont Street subway. 
His Beacon Street subway has become the Boylstm 
Street subway with the same destination in view, 
while the route from the State House to the South 
Ferry is a very fair prototype of the East Boston 
tunnel. Finally, Gourlay expressed the belief that 
motive power would be provided for his city railways, 
not by steam but by compressed air, distributed from 
a central station as electricity is today. 

He invited his readers to imagine themselves 
at the top of the State House overlooking a crescent 
three miles in length, with pleasant grounds in front 
embracing the outspread waters of the Charles, while 
to certain artificially built island parks he gave 
the romantic name of "The Elysian Fields." Just 
how far his plans influenced the later development 
of the Charles River Basin it is difficult to say. 
One thing is perfectly sure, the Charles River Basin 
today, which was opened to the public in 1919 and 
which represents a land area of nearly 35 acres, a 
constant water area of 800 acres, 175 of which were 
formerly mud flats exposed at low tide, an improve- 
ment of nearly 18 miles of shore front, and an initial 
expenditure of appgeximately five million dollars, 
was the result not of necessity nor of expediency 
but of broad vision and undaunted courage. 

In the isolated sections, separated by farm 
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lands and tidal marsh, Gourlay visualized the cities 
and towns now forming an uninterrupted great metropo- 
lis, and argued for a greater Boston with definite 
plans for the development of the different areas. 
He pleaded that the Cradle of Liberty might also 
become the Cradle of Art and Science, that housing 
conditions might be improved, commercial opportunities 
developed, and beauty, cleanliness and health pro- 
moted until Boston should work out its potential 
destiny as a "city surpassing all others either in 
ancient or modern times." 

Thirty years later there appeared an Essay on 
a Plan for the Improvement of the City of Boston, 
by Robert Morris Copeland. 

Mr. Copeland, who describes himself as a land- 
scape gardener, published a pamphlet and plan of 
projected improvements amounting to a definite pro- 
posal for a master city »lan and, in some of its 
aspects, a regional pla. 

He emphasized the importance of room in the 
streets for transportation and advocated the use 
of most of the waterfront for commerce. He made & 
general plan for streets and public grounds in 
Boston, including radial avenues through Brookline 
and Roxbury and the development of a marginal avenue 
along the edge of the Charles River. The Back Bay 
had already been selected far high-class residential 
purposes, otherwise he declared the whole of the 
level area between the Charles River and the saith 
cove should be laid out for stores and factories. 

One of his interesting proposals was that 48 
population and business spread, the principle of 
reserving all the hilltops for public grounds shuld 
be rigidly adhered to, which would dot the whole 
region with little parks "which would be a present 
and enduring source of pleasure to that class of 
population who have neither time nor means to take 
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them to much more beautiful places if they are dis- 
tant.” 

He definitely used the words "city plan"; for 
instance, “when a man or company wish to begin a 
new or a valuable business they can adapt their 
wants to the city plan." 

Beginning by discussing the need of providing 
for business and closing with a chapter on cost and 
financing, he lost no opportunity to emphasize the 
importance of beauty. His closing sentence has a 
familiar sound and is as true today as when uttered 
seventy years ago: "If the necessity for planning 
for the future city is present now or probable in 
the future, now is the time to think about it and 
the people of the city must decide for themselves 
what kind of a city they will leave for their pos- 


p terity. ” 


Looking back over these early years it is ap- 


) parent that there was from the beginning an aware- 


ness of the necessity for planning in the develop- 
ment of the young and growing city and a conscious 
groping toward its fulfillment. Perhaps the first 
really constructive approach to the problem, however, 
came with the creation of the Homestead Commission 
in 1911. An act establishing the commission provided 
that it should report a bill embodying a plan "where- 
by, with the assistance of the Commonwealth homesteads 
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by mechanics, factory employees, laborers, and others, 
in the suburbs of cities and towns." 

Parenthetically it might be recorded that the 
legislature of 1917 made available to the commission 
an appropriation of $50,000 for a demonstration or 
experiment in the construction of homes within the 
means of low-paid workers. Seven acres of land were 
acquired in Lowell and twelve houses were erected. 
At present a majority of the occupants own their 
own homes and the State has already received back 
considerably more than the amount originally appropri- 
ated in interest and principal. Since this demon- 
stration took place twenty years before the United 
States government embarked on its federal housing 
program and twenty-five years before the allocation 
of funds for PWA housing projects in South Bostm 
and Cambridge, the experiment stands today as the 
first instance in the United States of the appropria- 
tion of public funds for private housing purposes. 

The Homestead Commission in its approach to 
the housing problem elected to study same of the 
effects of bad home conditions on child life on the 
theory that “infants form a very delicate index of 
the character and the environment of the individual." 
The cmclusion reached by the commission was that 
it was not entirely a case of overcrowding or bad 
sanitary conditions; rather, as stated in its report 
to the legislature, "The problem is one of proper 
distribution of population. The principal obstacles 
to its solution are low wages, the high cost of land, 
difficulty of obtaining funds, inadequate transporta- 
tion. Yet it is imperative that this problem be 
solved, not only on account of obligations to humani- 
ty but because the stability of the State is involved. 

"The physical cadition of the home is so vitally 
related to morals, health, and the general well-being 
of the family and the individual that the welfare 
of the State depends upon it.” 

The commission in its report to the legislature 
further stressed "The urgent need of intelligent 
planning of the growth of cities and towns, not so 
much to avoid economic waste and to facilitate and 
expedite the transaction of business as, to quote 
the language of the Constitution, for the 'protec- 
tion and preservation of its subjects'; of the Com- 
monwealth and to save the lives of numberless child- 
ren.” 

Its recommendation that planning boards be es- 
tablished in each city of the Commonwealth and in 
each town having a population of more than 10,000 
was enacted into law as Chapter 494 of the Acts of 
1913. This act provided that the planning boards 
established thereunder should "make careful studies 
of the resources, possibilities and needs of the 
city or tow, particularly with respect to conditions 
which may be injurious to the public health or other- 
wise injurious in and about rented dwellings and 
to make plans for the development of the municipality 
with special reference to the proper housing of its 
people." 

The city of Salem already had a city planning 
board which had been at work for a year and its 
first annual report, submitted in December 1921, is 
believed to be the first document of the kind pub- 
lished in New England. Today 94 percent of the 
population of Massachusetts live in commmities where 
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enemy 


River view of the New Museum of Science at 
Science Park, a six-acre site at the eastern end of 
the Charles River Basin, midway between Cambridge 
and Boston. The first unit was opened a year ago. 
Other units will be constructed as rapidly as funds 
are available. To the right is the Planetariun, 
now under construction. 





planning boards have been established under legis- 
lative enactment. 

Boston accepted the provisions of this legisla- 
tive act in 1914 and, as a matter of fact, is still 
functioning under its broad, but somewhat nebulous 
provisions. The enabling act continued practically 
unchanged for almost a quarter of a century when a 
new law was developed as the work of a special legis- 
lative commission with the assistance and coopera- 
tion of the Harvard school of city planning. The 
principal purpose of the new law, which was adopted 
as chapter 211 of the Acts of 1936, was to define 
and make more effective the powers of local planning 
boards and to clear up the confusion and conflict 
then existing between the function and authority of 
planning boards and those of boards of survey. 

While this enabling legislation and its succes- 
sor in 1947 (chapter 340), was an important advance 
over previous enactments in that it gave new life 
to city and town plannirg agencies, like many other 
statewide enactments it specifically excluded the 
city of Boston. The reason for this exclusion in 
the present instance is found in the fact that by 
virtue of a special legislative act, adopted in 1895, 
all powers and duties of the board of survey were 
transferred to the board of street commissioners, 
a situation which prevails at the present time. 
This automatically excluded the city planning board 
from any cmtrol over subdivision developments which 
constituted a major part of the emabling act. 

The city planning board, established in 1914, 
however, found many problems awaiting its attention. 
Comprehensive surveys of two of the more corgested 
sections of the city, the North End and East Boston, 
were made and many of the recommendations contained 
therein have been carried into effect. Street widen- 
ings, extensions, and relocations were proposed, 
health unit areas established, playground and recrea- 
tion areas recommended, ani a variety of other pro- 
jects studied and reported upon. 

Bostm was the first city in the country to enact 
&@ comprehensive heights of building law, originally 
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adopted in 1904 and dividing the city into districts 
of two classes, "A" and "B". The boundaries of these 


districts were determined in such mamer thet those 


parts of the city in which all or the greater part 
of the buildings situated therein at the time of 
such determination used for business or commercial] 
purposes should be included in the district or dis- 
tricts designated "A" and limited in height to 15 
feet; and those parts of the city in which all or 
the greater part of the building situated therein 
were at the said time used for residential purposes 
or for purposes not business @ commercial, should 
be in the district or districts designated "B" and 
limited in height to 80 feet. This law was amended 
in 1916 upon recommendation of the city planning 
board by a material enlargement of the 125 feet 
district and again in 1923 by a statute providing 
for a maximum height limit of 155 feet in the business 
section, or district "A". The controlling ratio of 
two and 4 half times the effective width of the street 
or streets upon which a building or structure stands 
in determining the height limitation obtained through- 
out. These height of building regulations might 
reasonably be said to be the forerunner of the con- 
prehensive zoning plans which have now been adopted 
in a majority of commnities throughout the country. 

A comprehensive zoning plan for the city of 
Boston was undertaken by the city planning board 
in 1922 under the direction of Arthur C. Comey. In- 
asmuch as Boston at that time received its building 
law from the legislature, it became apparent to the 
city planning board that a zoning plan, which amended 
the law in so many respects, to be effective mst 
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Two $5 million loan issues have been autharized 
for municipally-owned off-street parking facilities. 
One parking garage with spaces for 364 vehicles has 
been in operation for two years. Two open air lots 
have been made available pending construction of per- 
manent facilities. A second city-owned garage with 
provision for 600 cars is expected to be completed 
in January 1953. Illustrated above is the Post Of- 


fice Garage, capacity 700 cars, which is scheduled @ 


for construction as soon as possible. The entire 
program anticipated will produce off-street parking 
spaces for between 3,500 and 4,000 vehicles. 
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BOSTON CITY PLANNING BOARD 
As Reestablished Under the Provisions of 
Chapter 4, Ordinances of 1952 


Front row - left to right: Elisabeth M. Herlihy; 
Honorable John B. Hynes, Mayor; Mrs. Louise Raia. 
Rear - left to right: Timothy J. Regan, Jr.; H. 
Daland Chandler; George F.Oakes; Thomas F. McDonough, 
Chairman; Edward C. Keane; Samuel G. Fish; Joseph 
A, Mitchell, Vice Chairman. 


seek the same source for its authority. In this 
respect Boston is unique in the adoption of its zoing 
plan, which was enacted and approved by His Excellency 








the Governor in 1924. This zoning plan has now been 
in existence far nearly thirty years and, while many 
' changes have been made by the board of zoning adjust- 
| ment and by the board of appeal, no general revision 
has been attempted or authorized until recent months. 
A special appropriation has now been made available 
to the city planning board to make a complete re- 
study and revision of the zoning plan for the city, 
in connection with which considerable preliminary 
work has been already done. 

Another noteworthy recommendation on the part 
of the city planning board was in 1930 when 4 con- 
prehensive thoroughfare plan, prepared under the 
guidance of the late Robert Whitten, was prepared 
and published. This report, and many of the recom- 
mendations contained therein, have now been incor- 
porated in the major thoroughfare plan under con- 

struction at the present time. 


horized | Another and more recent publication is the 
Lit jes. Preliminary Report on a General Plan for Boston, 
les has | Published in 1950, This report, prepared with the 
ir Iota | %88istance of Adams, Howard and Greeley, covers in 
of per- & general way business and industrial conditions 
ze with in the commmity, residence, and schools and recrea- 
m leted tion. It is looked upon as the first step in the 
net Of- larger program now underway. 
heduled © Within recent weeks the city planning board 
entire has been reorganized and strengthened upon the recom- 
mendation of Mayor John B. Hynes. The duties incum- 


parking 





bent upon them at the present time might well be 
stated in the words of the Mayor in recommending 


the adoption of the amended city planning board 


ordinance to the city council. 

"The reorganized city planning board will have 
the positive duty of making and maintaining a master 
plan for the improvement and development of the city 
and also of preparing and submitting annually a capi- 
tal improvement program for each of the next six 
years; also it will be mandatory upon the several 
boards and officers of the city and county to refer 
their capital improvements to the city planning board 
for report before requesting the Mayor to originate 
an appropriation or loan order with respect thereto." 

At the same time additional funds have been pro- 
vided and the staff enlarged to meet the additional 
demands upon it. 

The city planning board looks forward to the 
future, therefore, with confidence and, with the 
cooperation of the Mayor, the members of its own 
staff, and the public, it accepts the challenge 
presented to it in the recently adopted planning 
board ordinance containing, as it does, the various 
provisions which have long since came to be recog- 
nized as essential elemants of an efficient mmicipal 
planning program. (Elisabeth M. Herlihy) 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Report for 1951. Chicago Land Clearance Commission, 
9 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois; Ira 
J. Bach, Executive Director. 1952. 2kpp.illus.map. 


Annual Report, 1950-51. Los Angeles County Region- 
al Planning Commission, 108 West Second Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California; Roy N. Claytm, Chairman. 
60pp.illus.maps,charts,tables. 


Milwaukee Your City. Municipal Reference Library, 
Room 803, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wiscmsin; Gerald 
P. Caffrey, Editor. 1952. 1l2pp.illus,tables,charts. 
Annual Report. 1951-52. City Planning Commission, 


City Hall, Oakland, California; Jom G. Marr, Di- 
rector. 5lpp.illus.tables. 








Annual Report 1951. Township of Mt. Lebanon Plan- 
ning Commission, 710 Washington Road, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Joseph Hoover, Chairman. 
1952. kpp.hectograph. 











Walter A. Devine 
Chairman, Massachusetts 
Federation of Planning 

Boards 


Robert T. Barnicle 
Chairman, Massachusetts 
State Planning Board 
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PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 


"Extraterritorial Zoning" is the topic pre- 
sented in the September PLANNING ADVISORY SER- 
VICE Information Report. Enabling legislation 
for nine states and ordinances for selected ci- 
ties are analyzed and abstracted. The legal as- 
pects of extraterritorial zoning authority are 
discussed and several accounts are given of lo- 
cal experience. 

The problems of urban sprawl are among the 
thorniest facing the staff planner in nearly 
every city. The power to control subdivisions 
beyond the corporate limits has given him one 
means of attack, and one which has widespread 
recognition in state enabling acts. The more 
powerful tool, zoning, is now being tested as 
a means of controlling extramural development. 
Although, in a few instances, the authority is 
long standing, in most states it is a fairly 
new approach. Whether or not extraterritorial 
zoning is the answer is still an open question. 
Information Report No. 42 is believed to be 
the first comprehensive examination of this much- 
discussed subject. 














LOUIS WIRTH MEMORIAL FUND 


In response to the request of the many 
friends and colleagues of Louis Wirth, it is 
proposed that an Advanced Fellowship for Studies 
in Urban Living be established. in his name at 
the University of Chicago. Louis Wirth was re- 
sponsible for the development of vital insight in- 
to social and inter-group relationships. This m- 
morial will continue the advancement of knowledge 
in a field in which his loss is so heavily felt. 

Contributions should be sent to the Louis 
Wirth Memorial Fund, The University of Chicago, 
5801 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Check 
should be made payable to the University of Chi- 
cago. Contributions are deductible for income 


tax purposes. 


ZONING DIGEST 


A number of the supreme court decisions re- 
ported in the current issue and earlier issues 
of the Zoning Digest are very important deci- 
sions in the zoning field. Last month, for ex- 
ample, the Zoning Digest reported a supreme court 
decision upholding a zming ordinance which es- 
tablished minimum floor area standards - an ex- 
tremely important decision. This month ()ctober 
issue) the Zoning Digest contains a report of 
a decision upholding interim zoning: it was 
held that even though a county interim zoning 
ordinance had been adopted by the county fiscal 
court prior to enactment of general enabling 
legislation, the.fiscal court, in extending the 
original resolution after enabling legislation 
became effective, could validly put in force 
such portions of the zming resolution as were 
within the scope of the powers granted by the 
enabling statute. 

In another case the Ontario Municipal Bard 
refused approval of an official plan amendment 
which was in effect spot zoning, stating that 
such an amendment "can only be justified when 
there is evidence to support the view that a 
change in the character of a fairly large area 
is required in the public interest, and that it 
can be supported by the action of sound plan- 
ing principles." 

The page of Planning Legal Notes in the 
Newsletter does not carry zoning decisions. De- 
cisions of state supreme courts on zoning mt- 
ters are reported in the monthly Zoning Di- 
gest bulletins. Those of you who do not sub- 
scribe to the Zoning Digest may be missing 
some of the important decisions. We are of 
the opinion that planning commissions and boards 
of zoning appeal or adjustment cannot afford 
to be without the monthly Zoning Digest. 




















RIGHT: Scene of Shoppers' World, Framingham 


BELOW: John F. Fitzgerald Expressway 
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BRITISH PLANNERS AVAILABLE 

We have had several inquiries from British 
planners who would like to come to the United 
States for a period of a year or two years, in 
order to obtain experience in U.S. planning. 
While citizenship is a requirement in most mni- 
cipal planning positions, there may be jobs a- 
vailable on a “temporary basis" or an exchange 
basis in some planning offices or with private 
planning consultants who wald like to employ 
British planners. If you are interested, drop 
us a note and we will send you statements co- 
vering the training and experience of the persons 
who have written to us. 




















CENTER FOR URBAN AND REGIONAL STUDIES 


The New School for Social Research in New York 
City has established a Center for Urban and Regional 
Studies which will offer a two-year training pro- 
gram qualifying students for a Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency in Planning. The new Center is an out- 
growth of the program in public housing education 
in which the New School, under the leadership of 
Charles Abrams and Albert Mayer, pioneered some years 
ago. Carol Aronovici is director of the Center. 
























































































PERSONALS 

Eli Comay, formerly with the Housing and Re- 
development Coordinator's office in Chicago, has 
joined the staff of the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission as planning analyst. 


John Ihlder, for many years executive director 
of the National Capital Housing Authority, has pre- 
sented his resignation. Mr. Ihlder reached retire- 
ment age some years ago but that retirement had been 
postponed indefinitely. 


James J. Mott, formerly planning analyst for 
the Richmond, Virginia, City Plaming Commission, 
and more recently town manager of Big Stone Gap, 
Virginia, has been appointed city manager of West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


Alfred G. Mueller, formerly with the Rhode Is- 
land Development Council, has been appointed senior 
planning technician with the Planning Board of Fall 
River, Massachusetts. 


Perry L. Norton, former member of the ASPO 
staff, and mare recently principal planner on the 
staff of the Regional Planning Commission, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed executive secretary 
of the American Institute of Plamers. He assumed 
his new duties during the latter part of Septem- 
ber. 


Ellis Olim, formerly employed with the Division 
of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, HHFA, has 
been appointed chief program amlyst with the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission. 


Philip A. Stedfast, formerly director of the 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, Plaming Commission, 
has been appointed director of city planning for 
the city of Columbia, South Carolina. 


Charles B. Woodman, planning director of Palm 
Springs, California, has accepted a position with 
the Philadelphia Planning Commission. 





Mr. Edward A. Schilling, one of the original 
appointees to the Detroit City Plan Commission in 
1919, died on September llth at the age of eighty. 
He served on the Plan Commissim until 1940, after 
which he served as a member of the Zoning Board of 
Appeals until his death. 








URBANISTICA. This rather remarkable quarterly 
magazine of the Italian Institute for Town Plan- 
ning, is now available in the United States 
through The American City, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. The fee is $2.00 per copy. 
This magazine is outstanding from the stand- 
point of content, illustrations and general 
format. We know of nothing which is comparable 
to it. Each issue contains an extensive sum- 
mary of all of the articles in English. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Columbus, Ohio: Senior Planner. Salary 
$4 ,800-$5, 160. Qualifications: degree in city 
plaming, civil engineering, architecture, land- 
scape architecture, landscape engineering, or 
related fields. 

Senior Planning Draftsman. Salary $2,976- 
$3,240. Qualifications: degree in architecture, 
landscape architecture or civil engineering; or 
high school education plus four years' draft- 
ing experience, at least two in planning field; 
or equivalent combination of training and ex- 
perience. Write Ernest H. Stork, Planning Di- 
rector, City Planning Commission, City Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Greensboro, North Carolina: Greensboro De- 
partment of Planning. 8 Plan- 
ning. Salary $4,632 - $5,556. Apply to Ronald 
Scott, Director of Planning, City of Greensboro, 
317 City Hall, Greensboro, South Carolina. 





Hartford, Connecticut. Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission, Research and Plaming Division. 
Planning Engineer. Salary $5,160 - $6,600. Quali- 
fications: degree in civil engineering, architec- 
ture, landscape architecture or planning, plus 
five years' experience, incluiing four in commu- 
nity, regional or state planning or allied plan- 
ning activity; or nine years total experience in 
these fields, including four years in community, 
regional or state planning or allied planning ac- 
tivity. Apply to Personnel Departmamt, State 
Capital, Hartford, Connecticut. 





ewood, California: Planing Assistant. Sa- 
lary $3 ,600-$4,500. Qualifications: degree in engi- 
neering, city planning, architecture, landscape 
architecture, public or business administration; or 
equivalent combination of education and experience. 
Write to F. R. Coop, Administrative Officer, City 
Hall, Inglewood, California. 





Los Angeles, California: 
Regional Planning Department. Director of Plan- 
ning. Salary $13,000. Qualifications: college 
degree and at least five years' experience in di- 
recting or assisting in the direction of a govern- 
mental planning program. Additioml informtion 
may be obtained at Los Angeles Cowty Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 501 North Main Street, Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles County 











Norristown, Pennsylvania: Montgomery Cowty 
Planning Commission. Planner. Salary $3,700. 
Qualifications; degree in planning, architecture, 
or landscape architecture. Experience not neces- 
sary. Write to LeRoy L. Little, Executive Di- 
rector, Montgomery County Planning Commission, 
Court Howe, Norristown, Pennsylvania. Inter- 
view if desired at National Planning Conference. 


Nutl New Ji : Town Planning Board. Plan- 
ning Technician. Salary $3,000-$3,400. Qualifica- 





tions; some experience in drafting, civil and archi- 
tectural engineering. Write, giving full particu- 
lars of education and experience, to Edgar Sar- 
gent, 160 Satterthwaite Avenue, Nutley, New Jersey. 


Palm Springs, California: Planning Direc- 
tor. Salary $4,932-$6,072, depending on experi- 
ence. Apply for application form to Russell W. 
Rink, City Manager, City Hall, Palm Springs. 


Portland, Oregon: Planning Technician - De- 
sign. Salary $4500. Qualifications: degree in 
city planning, architecture, landscape architec- 
ture or civil engineering, plus two years' ex- 
perience. Master's degree may be substituted for 
one year of experience. 

Planning Technician - Research. Salary 
$4500. Qualifications: degree in land economics, 
geography, real estate or business administration 
plus two years' experience. Master's degree may 
be substituted for one year of experience. 

Examination October 3lstj may be taken near 
present residence. Applicatiam deadline October 
20th. Write Civil Service Board, Municipal Audi- 
torium, S.W., Third and Clay, Portland, Oregon. 








Richmond, California: Planning Director. 
Salary $6, 960-$5,400, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Qualifications: degree in city plan- 
ning, architecture, landscape architecture, en- 
gineering, social science or related fields, 
plus at least five years' experience in urban 
planning, three years of which must lave been 
in a supervisory capacity. Applications for 
examination must be filed by October 17. Write 
Personnel Department, City Hall, Richmond. 





Roanoke, Virginia: Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority. Redevelopment Planner. Salary 
$3 ,800-$6,000, depending on experience. Re- 
sponsible for technical studies, presentation 
of plans and programs and coordination of work 
under general supervision only. Write to Execu- 
tive Director, Roanoke Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority, P.O. Box 6065, Roanoke, Virginia. 








Yonkers, New York: Assistant City Plan- 
ner (Redevelopment Section). Salary $4,100- 
$4,600. To be in charge of the Final Advance 
stage df redevelopment study. 

Assistant City Planner (Planning Board Staff). 
Salary $4,100-$4,600. To assist in prepara- 
tion of master plan studies. 

Qualifications for both of the above po- 
sitions: degree in city planning, architecture, 
lendscape architecture or engineering, plus two 
years of experience in city planning work; or 
equivalent combination of experience and train- 
ing. Applications, including training and ex- 
perience records, should be sent to J. Thomas 
C. Waram, Planning Director, City Planning Board, 
Health Center Building, Yonkers 2, New York. 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 





Subdivisions: Street Must Be Improved Before Build- 
ing Permits Will Issue. 

Brous v. Smith, Court of Appeals of New York, 
106 W.E. 2d 503, May 29, 1952. This is the third 
appearance of this case among New York court de- 
cisions. Petitioner is a real estate developer 
who acquired title in 1951 to approximately 850 
lots, situated in the town of Islip and show upon 
a map filed in the Suffolk county clerk's office 
in 1872. Many of the lots abut on existing high- 
ways but many others are located some distance 
back from these highways along "paper streets," 
that is, streets designated on the map but not 
physically in existence. On some of the latter 
lots petitioner desired to erect six one-family 
residences and he applied to the town's building 
and zoning inspector for the requisite building 
permits. He refused to grant any permits unless 
petitioner constructed roads giving access to the 
proposed structures or, as an alternative, posted 
a performance bond to insure the installation of 
such roads after erection of the buildings. 

This action was taken on the basis of the town 
law. Petitioner challenged the constitutionality 
of the law and the lower court upheld its constitu- 
timality. 

The town law provides that no permit for the 
erection of any building shall be issued unless the 
street or highway giving access to such proposed 
structure has been duly placed om the official map 
or plan, or if there be no official map or plan, 
unless such street or highway is an existing state, 
county or town highway, or a street shown upon a 
plat approved by the planning board, or a street 
shown on @ plat recorded prior to the appointment 
of a planning board. 

The statute also provides that before such a 
permit shall be issued such street or highway shall 
have been suitably improved to the satisfaction of 
the town board or planning board, in accordance with 
standards and specifications approved by the town 
board. It provides further that where the enforce- 
ment of the act would entail practical difficulty 
or unnecessary hardship the land owner may appeal 
to the board of appeals or other board empowered to 
grant variances or exceptions in zoning regulations. 

The court, in affirming the decision of the 
lower court held that in this era of the automobile, 
modern living as we know it is impossible without 
improved highways linking people with their jobs, 
their sources of food and other necessities, their 
children's schools, and their amusements and enter- 
tainments. Unimproved or defective roads can cause 
a@ complete breakdown of services in a community. 
The state has a legitimate and real interest in re- 
quiring that the means of access to the new construc- 
tion be properly improved and sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Petitioner claimed tiat it was a violation of 
the state cmstitution to compel him or any other 
land owner to construct roads at his expense with- 
out compensation from the town. The court said 
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that the town could, without question, construct 
a road across petitioner's property through the 
condemnation of the necessary land and compensation. 
But the town here has no such desire or design and 
does not seek to condem land owned by petitioner. 
It is petitioner who wishes to construct dwellings 
on his property and the town merely cmditions its 
approval of such construction upon his compliance 
with reasonable conditions designed for the protec- 
tion both of the ultimate purchasers of the homes 
and of the public. 


Subdivision: Requirement for 60 Foot Streets And 
Minimum Sized Lots Upheld. 

Garvin et ux. v. Baker, Mayor, et al.(two cases), 
Supreme Court of Florida, Special Division B, May 
30, 1952, reh. den. June 26, 1952, 59 S. 2d 360. 
Plaintiff is the owner of a parcel of property 
which he proposed to subdivide. The board of city 
commissioners of Lake Worth, Florida, refused to ap- 
prove these plats so that they could be filed and 
recorded with the clerk of the circuit court of Palm 
Beach County. 

An ordinance of the city of Lake Worth requires 
a minimum street width of 60 feet. It also requires 
that no lot shall be platted which is less than 50 
feet in width or less than 100 feet in depth. There 
is the further requirement that all dead end streets 
shall show a turning circle of sufficient diameter 
to properly accommodate modern vehicles. 

The municipal zoning ordinance for the town of 
Lake Worth requires that lots have a depth of at 
least 100 feet. 

The subdivision plat was presented twice. 

The court held that both the subdivision regu- 
lations and the zoning ordinance were not unreason- 
able. The court held that the mere refusal to ap- 
prove a plat so that it could be recorded does not 
deprive a person of his right to sell his property 
or to use it. "It may be more convenient to sell 
by lots and blocks as was shown by a recorded plat, 
but he may sell it by the inch, the foot, or the 
yard, and describe it by metes and bounds." 








Parking Garage: Michigan Act Allowing Leasing Of 
First Floor for Business Purposes Held Uncmstitu- 
tional. 
hizas etal. v. City of Detroit, Supreme Court 

of Michigan, April 7, 1952, 52 N.W. 2d 589. Public 
Act 286 of 1947 authorizes cities in Michigan to 
acquire and operate automobile parking facilities 
for the use of the public. Section 2 permits uti- 
lization of not to exceed 25% of the total floor 
area of the structure for business purposes. The 
city of Detroit instituted a condemmation proceed- 
ing to acquire a block of property in downtown De- 
troit for parking purposes. It proposed a building 
for parking 780 motor vehicles and, also, for 22 
retail stores on the growd floor. 

The supreme court held the act to be unconsti- 
tutional on the ground that the taking of the prop- 
erty for business purposes was not a public use. 
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_ Planning Literature 











ASPO receives more than 600 planning books, pamphlets and reports each month. 
It is possible to mention only a very limited number and to do justice to only a few 
of them. Copies may be secured from publishers. ASPO does not have copies for 
distribution, 


"SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE." A Study of Pro- 
motion Material Issued by Chambers of Commerce and 
Other Commmity Development Agencies. Bureau of Re- 
search, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia. July 1952. 46pp.mimeo,charts. $2.25. 
(The results of reviewing several hundred pieces of 
comunity promotional material from all parts of the 
country and of more than 200 interviews and extensive 
correspondence with manufacturers and distributors 
concerned with the location of their facilities, of- 
ficials of chambers of commerce, utility companies, 
banks, railroads and state development commissions, 
staff members of public relations and advertising 
agencies, editors of business journals, revealed 
that most places look alike in their brochures. The 
report discusses the reaction to this similarity, 
what makes a good brochure, methods of distribution, 
etc. An exceedingly interesting study.) 


CAPITAL DISTRICT RECREATION PLANNING SURVEY. Ottawa, 
Canada. Professor Charles E. Hendries, Survey Di- 
rector. Available from Capital District Recrea- 
tion Planning Survey, c/o Welfare Council of Ottawa, 
172 Wellington Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada. 
August 1952. 168pp.illus.maps,charts,tables. $2.00. 
Summary and Recommendations, 2lpp. available separ- 
ately, $1.00. (The survey, cmducted under the aus- 
pices of a Citizens Committee, includes an examina- 
tion of both public and private recreation programs 
and services, and of community planning and organiza- 
tion methods needed to assure a balanced progran. 
Includes chapters on financing recreation, community 
centers and neighborhood organization, criteria for 
public and private responsibilities, public recrea- 
tion personnel, etc.) 


BUSINESS ACTION FOR BETTER CITIES. A complete report 
on the Businessmen's Conference on Urban Problems, 
Portland, Oregon, Jume 23-24, 1952. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 
$1.00. 185pp. (Contains a number of very interest- 
ing papers by well known planners and businessmen, 
dealing with urban problems.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE SOUTHEAST. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 1952. 
pp. (A well governed city and an attractive city 
is likely to be of greater interest to an industrial- 
ist seeking a site than one which does not haye these 
qualities.) 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF BENTON, KENTUCKY. 
Benton Chamber of Commerce and Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development Board of Kentucky, 415 Ann 
Street, Frankfort, Kentucky; George W. Hubley, Jr., 
Director. 1952. 2lpp.tables. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE TAX SYSTEMS OF IOWA AND 
THE SURROUNDING STATES. Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. C. Woody Thompson, Director. 372pp.tables, 
charts. $3.00. 


THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY: A Study in Industrial Loca- 
tion. William Glenn Cunningham. Lorrin L. Morri- 
son, Publisher, 1915 South Western Avenue, Los An- 
geles 18, California. May 1951. 2k7pp.illus.maps, 
tables. $6.00. (A comprehensive case study of 
the pattern of location of airplane plants, includ- 
ing those manufacturing airframes, engines, and 
propellers. Analysis is made of the atypical fac- 
tors influencing the location of the aircraft ind- 
ustry. This book is a worth-while contribution to 
the growing collection of studies on industrial 
location. Contains a lengthy bibliography.) 


NEW INDUSTRIAL LOCATION IN THE NEW YORK METROPOLI- 
TAN REGION, 1946 THROUGH 1950. Regional Plan As- 
sociation, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. August 1952. 8pp.illus.maps,tables, 
charts. $5.00. (An interesting study document ing 
the decentralization of industry in the New York 
metropolitan region. New plant construction 1946 
through 1950 was located minly (84%) in local areas 
that contained little industry prior to 1946. ".. 
industrial activities in the region, however, still 
fare] oriented basically toward the Port of New 


York...Nearly three-fourths of the new plants lie- 


within a twenty-mile radius circle centered on the 
Port.") 


A NEW APPROACH TO COLUMBIA'S FUTURE. Columbia City 
Planning Commission, City Hall, Columbia, South 
Carolina; A. C. Flora, Chairman. 1952. 32pp.illus. 
maps. (The first general report of the planning 
commission established in March 1951. Prepared with 
the assistance of the faculty and a team of gradu- 
ate students of the Department of City and Regional 
Planning, University of North Carolina.) 


REPORT ON A PLAN FOR THE LOCATION OF FIREHOUSES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. San Francisco Department of City Plan- 
ning, 100 Larkin Street, Civic Center, San Francisco 
2, California; Paul Oppermann, Director of Planning. 
August 1952. 38pp.maps,tables. (A bond issue of 
$4,750,000 for new firehouses, in accordance with 
the report, will be submitted to voters in the Novem- 
ber election.) 


PLANNING DATA FOR NORMAN, OKLAHOMA, 1952. Prepared 
by the Institute of Commnity Development, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Leonard Logan, Direc- 
tor. August 1952. 33pp.mimeo.maps. 


MURFREESBORO CAPITAL BUDGET. A SIX YEAR PROGRAM OF 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 1952-1957. Murfreesboro City 
Planning Commission, J. H. Neal, Chairman. Avail- 
able from Tennessee State Planning Commission, Grey- 
hound Terminal Building, 517 Commerce Street, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Harold V. Miller, Director. 6lpp. 
tables,maps,illus. $1.00 


PLANNING FOR PURCELL, OKLAHOMA. Institute of Com- 
munity Development, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma; Leonard Logan, Director. July 1952. lhpp. 
mimeo.tables,maps. 
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